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Letters from Members 


Medalist---All-Columbian 


Once again it was gratifying to find 
our paper progressing a bit closer to its 
goal, Medalist rating, via its 921 points 
awarded this year. Must a Medalist paper 
have the full 1000 points? As before, the 
comments in the Scorebook were most 
helpful. Will you, however, explain one 
of them? What does, “All-Columbian 
award for Eds.” mean in the Scorebook? 
What does the “All-Columbian” mean? 
What does “Eds.” stand for?—L.A., N.]J. 


Medalist ratings do not depend en- 
tirely on scores but, naturally, they are 
the top-ranking papers. They must be 
in the First Place group before they 
are considered. Unless one has a chance 
to see the entire classification from 
which the selections are made, it is dif- 
ficult to appreciate the final decision. 
In addition to top-rank placing, the 
paper must be classified as “distinctive.” 
It is like trying to determine what ele- 
ments go into the making of the stu- 
dent with the most outstanding per- 
sonality in your class. No Medalist is 
required to make 1000 points. Ver; 
few papers in the history of the Con- 
tests have ever achieved such a perfect 
“All-Columbian” 
award for which no certificate is issued. 
In the Contest circular it is stated that 
the most outstanding papers in each 


score. is a special 


classification for—in the case of news- 
papers—heads, news stories, editorials, 
sports, general features other than spe- 
cials, creative literary work, and adver- 
tising, are given this distinction. The 
“Eds.” 


torials”. 


would mean “edi- 
In other words, of all the pa- 
pers in your classification, that from 
your school had the best in editorials. 
If the best in heads, the best in news 
stories, etc., could be put together as a 
composite paper, it would represent the 
best production for your particular 


in your Case, 


class. Something like the All-American 
football team.—Ed. 


Ce e--1E 


Not Judged 


We are pleased to receive your sug- 
gestions concerning our newspaper as we 
endeavor at all times and with every issue 
to improve .... We would like to know 


why the three issues, March, April and 
May of 1954, were not judged since the 
Association's application requested six is- 
sues be submitted?—E.B., Md. 

Every issue submitted is read before 
the rating of the paper is made. The 
Judges are not required to make spe- 
cific mention of each one. When some 

error is noted in an issue, it may be 
When it oc- 
curs several times, one reference may 
be given as an example of what the 
judges have in mind.—Ed. 


called to your attention. 


ye 


Fillers 


With the past few issues we have in- 


stituted the use of “space fillers”. It is 
our feeling that they make for a more 
attractive page by tightening the print 
and eliminating white spaces. The ques- 
tion was brought up at the usual “publi- 
“What does 
Columbia say about space fillers?” What 


are your views?—A.B., N.Y. 


cation day editors meeting”, 


We have never had a question like 
this before. We have no policy on it. 
This is standard operational procedure 
in the professional press so there ap- 
pears to be no reason why school papers 
should not use them. Our only obser- 
vation—based on the copy of the paper 
submitted for information—is that if 
to be not make 
them apply to school, town, local his- 
tory, geography, 


they are used, why 


school statistics, and 


similar items? There are so many 
things about a school that are not vis- 
ible to the eye that you may have a 
chance to publicize some interesting in- 


formation.—Ed. 


: ye 


Pleased 


We have appreciated your invaluable 
We 
have marveled at their extent and ac- 
curacy. We 
changes you have suggested and have 
studied the score book, Review, and va- 
rious helpful booklets in detail. We have 
been pleased to maintain the rating which 


criticism which you have given us. 


have tried to make the 


you have given us since our entry six 
years ago.—E.F., Ohio 


The Cover 


ae 
be 


“We attempted last year to focus the! 
pictorial attention of our book on indi- 
viduals, believing that human interest is 7 
one of the strongest factors in a 
photography,” states Miss Joan Smith, Ad- 
viser of the 1954 Blue and Gold of Derry, if 
Pa., Township High School. “For our” 
sports shot, we selected the smallest boy § 
in our high school, Vincent Kubistek, ‘58, 
who is 4 feet 7 inches. For contrast, we 
chose two of our biggest varsity men 
from the football squad, Clarence Smith, 

feet tall, weighing 240 pounds, and) 
Regis Skoloda, 6 feet tall and weighing 
250 pounds. According to American tra- 


dition, it’s the aim of every boy to play 
If it is one of Vin-© 
cent’s dreams, he has something to over: 

a ¢ 


with the pigskin. 
come. So we asked the big boys to do! 
some explaining and encouraging and we § 
snapped the picture in front of our won- 
derful inset trophy cases which contain 
many proofs of football prowess at Derry 
Township High School. Regis appears 
on the left, holding the ball, Clarence in 
the center, with the trophy, and Vincent 
on the right with the jersey.” 


Miss Smith’s theory worked out for we 
noticed the “human interest” and are 
happy to have her permission to reprint 
the plate from the 1954 book with her 


explanation of what is back of it. 
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Newspapers for What? 


By STANLEY SOLOMON, Notte Terrace High School, Schenectady, N.Y.; School Journalism Editor, Scholastic 


Teacher 


: BEGIN WITH, | might para- 


phrase Will Rogers’ classic state- 
ment that “All I know is just what 
I read in the papers” to say: Much that 
your readers know is just what they read 
in your newspaper. Of course, your read- 


© ers know other things from other sources 
—especially from TV, radio and film— 


but your school newspaper is likely to 
reach the same target as these other me- 
dia, and in the case of school news and 
the like, your newspaper can weigh more 
heavily in influencing attitudes and judg- 
ments—especially if your newspaper is 
really read. 

As a matter of fact, taken together, 
school newspapers must represent a kind 
of mass media in themselves, which for 
good or otherwise shape and suggest ways 
of thinking just as certainly as the better 
known ways of supplying information. 
Consider these figures: 

There are some 18,000 high school 
newspapers. 

Some 500 teachers college newspapers. 

Some 300 junior college newspapers. 

In addition to these publications, there 


| are some 2,000 school magazines, 12,000 


yearbooks, 2,000 miscellaneous publica- 
tions like anthologies, literary annuals, 
etc, and even over 7,000 elementary 


| school publications. 


Consider just the number working on 
school publications: over a million, ac- 
cording to files of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association. 

Now 
school newspapers alone—let’s say a con- 
servative 500 readers for each school— 


and audiences come to some 9,000,000 
teaders. 


add the number of readers of 


ITH SO MANY readers, the school 
press is often compared to the pro- 
fessional press, for both face similar prob- 
lems. But there are important differences 
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between the school press and professional 
counterparts that should be understood. 

Where the prime goal of the profes- 
sional press is to turn out a sellable piece 
of merchandise, the school press’ first con- 
sideration is to turn out a student, whether 
that student works on the publication or 
reads it. Where the professional press is 
seriously handicapped in more ways than 
one by the pressure of time, the school 
press need not be, or at least time is not 
quite as crucial. Where the professional 
press often appears in competition with 
other mass media, the school press need 
not be in competition with anything; on 
the contrary, it is at liberty to interpret 
the various media in a meaningful pat- 
tern for its many readers. 

Where the professional press is loathe 
to experiment because of financial risk, 
the school press can do so freely; indeed, 
the school press can try out innovations 
at the suggestion of local papers with no 
risk involved; the school press is an ex- 
cellent source for mass communication 
research. And, finally, where the pro- 
fessional press is limited generally to one 
type of printing process, the school press 
has a variety to choose from—and that 
means unlimited design possibilities. 

Of course there are other differences, 
but for the present these contrasts will 
do to show you that your newspaper is 
a unique medium of communication, and 
far from aping professional counterparts, 
is shaped uniquely, according to the spe- 
cial purposes of your publication. 

What then is your newspaper for? 
And how does knowing the answer affect 
the content and appearance of your news- 
paper? 

The truth is that school newspapers 
have become cinemascopic in purpose. On 
one side your publication exists because 
individuals benefit from working on it; 
and on the other side your publication 


exists because it meets the needs of dis- 
tinctive groups of readers. 


HE OBVIOUS benefit, as far as the 

staff member is concerned, lies in 
becoming familiar with nuremous skills. 
But what may not be so obvious to you 
is the fact that newspaper skills come in 
all shapes and varieties. In the past we 
have tried to sell the school newspaper 
on the basis of “getting practice in writ- 
ing” alone. From this belief has stemmed 
a distorted idea that writing was all there 
was to journalism, and newspaper-making 
in particular. Yet, as anyone who has 
had anything to do with a school publica- 
tion knows, the number of skills involved 
in turning Out a newspaper (or any kind 
of publication, for that matter) exceed by 
many times mere “newswriting.” 

Here are some of those skills: Photo- 
taking, sketching, chart-making, linoleum- 
block cutting, designing (in page layout) ; 
business skills such as typing, filing, book- 
keeping, and the other skills such as per- 
suading (in selling advertising ), listening 
(in interview techniques ); and determin- 
ing fact from opinion. 

A list this long suggests some of the 
values that accrue to the individual work- 
ing on a school newspaper. And as a 
matter of fact, in the recent Columbia 
Press survey of publication practices ad- 
visers have spelled out in some detail just 
how staff members benefit from working 
on a mewspaper. 

To the individual comes direct experi- 
ence in the communication arts. (In news- 
paper-making, these words indicate no 
theoretical concept alone, but day-to-day 
down-to-earth activity). Apart from the 
finished publication, there is the neces- 
sary “preparing for publication,” as one 
adviser in the survey put it: a kind of 
period of “incubation” in which two 
broad arts of communication dominate: 







One 





writing and oral experience. 

Writing for your paper, as you all must 
know, includes little of inspiration and 
very much of hard work like re-writing 
and editing. And before and during this 
writing period oral experience is much in 
evidence: just think of all the persons 
you might speak with before you sit down 
to write a story. You might interview 
someone—and in the 
noted that interviewing shows the report- 
er the importance of listening as well as 
expert question-asking. You might go 
on to sell ads—and advisers suggest that 
persuasion is almost tangible in selling 
ads. Persuasion, which is a very valuable 
skill indeed. 


Or you might simply get in the habit 
of talking with people (as good journal- 
ists know how to do)—and advisers noted 
in the survey that learning “how to talk 
to people” brings facts—the writer's mor- 
tar—to the fore; reticence ends in failure. 
And getting facts of course is important 
to an understanding of the complex world 
we live in. 


survey advisers 


During this incubation period, observa- 
tion is another communication art you 
sharpen up. The importance of accurate 
observation need not be discussed in de- 
tail here although it should be clear to 
you that in our lives where much de- 
pends on visual impact and interpretation, 
skillful observation is valuable, if not es- 
sential. That it is to be used to commu- 
nicate thoughts to others makes it even 
more significant. 

Two main points in the matter of ob- 
servation are these: First, you literally 
broaden your horizons by working on a 
newspaper. As one adviser expressed it, 
“staff members learn to look into things 
they would otherwise pass by.” And sec- 
ondly, you learn not only to accept what 
your eyes see but pass judgment, receiving 
“training in critical observation of people 
and events.” 


W HICH brings up another benefit to 
the individual staff member—in- 
sight into other mass media, especially the 
This insight comes to you from 
seeing the press from two standpoints: as 
workers on the “other side” feeding ideas 
to readers, and as readers yourselves. 


press. 


As workers, you “apppreciate difficul- 
ties under which a newspaper is pub- 
lished.” And I might say that a large 
share of the difficulties falls under the 


Two 


problem of pleasing mass readers: editors 
and writers on your paper receive “train- 
ing in deciding what students really like 
and appreciate.” Just as the professional 
mass media must cope with this problem. 

This, of course, also involves responsi- 
bility of the press. When, for example, 
does your paper print what your editors 
consider important but which may not be 
to the liking of many of your readers? 

Since there is probably only one news- 
paper in your school, you also come to 
understand other responsibilities of the 
press—"sticking to facts,” for instance, 
where opinion would unfairly change a 
story. 

Now this “acquaintance with journal- 
istic procedures and attitudes” leads to a 
“respect for the press—its function, free- 
doms, responsibilities” and so forth. As 
readers, those with experience in school 
press work “become critical in the selec- 
tion and reading of newspapers and pe- 
riodicals.” A most important attitude these 
days. 

To put it another way, you “gain an 
insight into an industry’—the $15 bil- 
lion communication industry—"“that con- 
trols a large percentage of the thinking 
of community and country,” and you be- 
come more discriminating newspaper 
readers. 

So much, then, for one important pur- 
pose of your newspaper—the individual 
acquisition of certain skills and attitudes. 
And I might ask you here if as many 
people as possible are benefiting from 
your newspaper in the ways I have sug- 
gested. In short, is your staff a “closed 
shop” for the selected few? Or does your 
organization plan permit “open shop,” as 
many as possible participating? 


W HATEVER your answer, the prod- 

uct you turn out—your newspaper 
—as I have suggested at the start, is a 
unique publication aimed at rather se- 
lective audiences, for whom your news- 
paper exists, also. This is the other side 
of the coin, then—newspapers for staff 
members, yes, but also for certain audi- 
ences. 

Who are these audiences? 

In school are your student and faculty 
readers. 

Out of school are parents and down- 
town business men; newspapers, radio 
and TV stations; alumni who are away 
at college or in the service or on the job. 

Knowing these are your audiences, how 








is the content and design of your paper 
affected? 

As for content, are you printing stories 7 
that are really informative? 






By informa. 
tive, I mean not merely giving facts, bu 
filling in between the facts, explaining wy 
your readers what the facts mean to them,]7 
clarifying. To cite one example: in. 
stead of merely “reviewing” a TV pro} 
gram or film, is the writer showing how) A 
the program or the film Aas to be differents 
from the book on which it is based, ac-§ 4 
cording to the different media. ) 

Or another example: instead of merely 
reporting that such and such class took! 
aptitude tests, is the writer explaining 
what aptitude tests are for and how they 
help to form a pattern which can guide 
the individual to find his life work? Or 
a third example: instead of merely re 
porting that a social psychology class is 
studying dating, is the writer explaining 
the advantages and disadvantages of going 
steady and “going steadily,” or anything 
of the sort? 

Are you, in other words, doing what 
your local newspaper may not think of 
doing, or cannot do for other reasons: } 
informing your readers about (and clari- 
fying) their complex worlds—the world 
of mass communications, for instance, or 
the world of work, or the world of family 
relationships? 

And those publics outside school: Are 
you giving them something they can’t get a 
elsewhere? An inside view of the co- 
operative work program, for example? 
Or a story showing advantages of using 
film and records to complement English © 
work? Or the full explanation why a7 
math teacher uses advertisements in his 
classes to teach his subject? Or the esti- | 
mated reaction of the student body to a 
proposal by the city council to raise taxes 
for a new school? 








I hope you noticed how I have phrased 7 
these story suggestions so that they clearly 
reflect the personal viewpoint of the} 
school. One of the worst evils of the 
school press, I have noted, is the space 
wasted on stories repeating what has been 
reported (and reported expertly) by 4 
local paper. The need is not for saying) 
what has been said but for adding yom & 
school’s view of what has been said. . 











OUR local newspapers, by the way, § 
as well as your radio and TV sta § 
tions, are more and more eager to accept 







(Continued on Page 12) 
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“! How We Established an Outstanding School Magazine 


By JOHN MEYER, Editor-in-Chief, “The Flying Dutchman,” Guilderland Central High School, Guilderland 


Center, New York 


HE 650 students of the beautiful 
Guilderland High 

School, located 15 miles west of 
Albany, N.Y., were greeted with the first 
issue of The Flying Dutchman on Tues- 
day, February 1. This was a spectacular 


new Central 


32-page literary magazine containing 


John Meyer, Editor 


more than 30 pictures plus 18 stories, 
articles, and features that totaled 40,000 
carefully prepared words of interesting 
reading. The magazine won a first place 
award, one of two in the division “Junior- 
Senior high schools in the enrollment 
classification of from 501-700 students,” 
in the 31st annual CSPA convention in 
New York City at Columbia University, 
March 10-12. 

The idea to establish a literary maga- 
zine was born in the Altamont High 
School last May. The energetic faculty ad- 
viser of The Altamonitor, the school news- 
paper, William (O'’Bie) O’Brien, had 
worked on a college magazine in his un- 


© dergraduate days and decided that when 


the new Guilderland Central High School 
opened its doors in September of 1954, 
it would have a high school magazine to 


| go along with the yearbook and news- 


paper 
) Guilderland Central High School 
| Opened on September 13, 1954, and 


the enrollment of 650 almost tripled 
the 250 enrollment of the antiquated 
High School. Mr. O'’Brien’s first problem 


was t) carefully assemble a staff. The 
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most proficient students in English and 
business that expressed a desire to work 
hard were assembled. Twenty-three young 
ournalists answered the call and John 
Meyer was chosen as editor-in-chief be- 
cause of his outstanding record in Eng- 
lish and his invaluable experience as a 
linotypist for the local weekly paper, The 
Altamont Enterprise. 

John, with assistance of Mr. 
O'Brien, appointed the remainder of the 
staff as follows: Myrna Kent, assistant 
editor; Caroline Davis, art editor; Leonard 
Ditton, business manager; Martin Markes- 
sinis, advertising manager; Carolyn 
Morey, John Ryan, and LeRoy Whinnery, 
advertising assistants; Persis Parshall, Di- 
anne Armstrong, James Canavan, Karen 
Kaasa, Joseph Karins, Robert Rudinski, 
Carol Unright, Robert Washburn, Marian 
Rochon, and Robert Quackenbush were 
named to the editorial board and were 
responsible to a large extent for fur- 
nishing the written material. Joseph Pet- 
rosino, perhaps the most popular senior, 


the 





was appointed circulation manager. His 
assistants included Marcia Bachand, 
Charles Pergl, James Karins, and Howard 
Mosher Jr. Charles Ciaccio was named 
photographer and William (O'Bie) 
O’Brien was faculty adviser. 

It is important to note here that all 
650 students in the junior-senior high 
school, grades 7-12, were invited to sub- 
mit material for the first issue. Three of 
the many manuscripts obtained from 
members outside the original staff were 
good enough for publication. Fred 
Crounse, Daniel Ertel, and Thomas Car- 
penter became contributing writers in 
this manner. 


FTER the staff was established a 

suitable printer had to be located. 
We wanted to start off in a big way so 
we had to go out of the local area to 
secure a printer who had all the type 
faces and equipment necessary. Since the 
college magazine at Siena where Mr. 


(Continued on Page 16) 


HERE THEY ARE—Pictured above is the 23-member staff of The Flying Dutchman 
magazine which achieved a fst place rating with its first issue at the 31st annual 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association Convention, March 10-12 in New York 
City. Pictured (left to right) in the fist row are: Caroline Davis, art editor; 
Persis Parshall; Martin Markessinis, advertising manager; John Meyer, editor-in- 
chief; William F. O’Brien, faculty adviser; Myrna Kent, assistant editor; Karen 
Kaasa and Howard Mosher, Jr., son of the principal of GCHS. Second row (left 
to right): Robert Washburn; Charles Pergl; Joseph Petrosino; LeRoy Whinnery; 
Joseph Karins; James Canavan, brilliant writer and editor-in-chief of the school’s 
paper, The Guilderland Journal; James Karins and Robert Rudinski. Back row 
(left to right): Carol Unright; Dianne Armstrong; Marcia Bachand; Robert 
Quackenbush; Leonard Ditton, business manager; John Ryan; Marian Rochon; 
and Carolyn Morey. 
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The Profession of Literature and the 
Profession of Journalism 


Whoever is brought much into contact with young men 
about to begin life for themselves, and whoever has a chance 
to learn what the wishes may be and the aims for the future 
of these young men, must often have heard them express an 
intention of taking up literature or journalism as a career. 
He must often have heard the two words, literature and jour- 
nalism, used as though they were almost synonymous, as though 
the things they stood for were one and the same thing. But 
literature and journalism are in fact wholly different things. 
They are alike solely in so far as they both have to do with 
writing. They are not only unlike, but they are almost in- 
compatible one with the other. The literator writes and the 
journalist writes also, but, they each write from absolutely dis- 
cordant ideas. 

The object of literature is, I take it, chiefly to give pleasure; 
it aims at permanence; it does its best always, and once for all. 

The object of journalism is, as I understand it, to describe 
the doings of the day; to comment upon them; to convince 
contemporaries; to achieve an immediate practical result. 

The man of letters seeks to be an artist in words and in 
thoughts, never leaving his work or showing it to the public 
till he has finished it as well as he can—till he has come as 
near as he may toward the satisfaction of his own ideals. And 
having once attained to this height, he leaves his work for- 
ever, not to touch it again. He had done what he could, and 
he can do no more. Litera scripta manet. 

The newspaper man seeks to accomplish an immediate and 
temporary end. The very etymology of the word journalism 
reveals that it is for a day only; it can hope for no perma- 
nance. The work of this morning is forgotten tomorrow morn- 
ing, and what is done tonight must be done again tomorrow 
night. Iteration is essential—incessant iteration. To repeat 
himself is the first duty of the journalist; and one of his fore- 
most qualifications is to be able to repeat himself forcibly and 
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copiously, and to say something for the hundredth or the thou.) 
sandth time with the same freshness and the same vigor thal) 
he said it for the first time. 

Now a man of letters does not like to repeat himself. He 
does not wish to say the same thing over and over again. Thy 
more of a literary artist he may be, the less willing he is, and} 
the less able, to fulfill the conditions of a modern newspaper.7 





Ir is said that a friend of William Cullen Bryant had long 7 ; 
urged him to advocate a certain cause in the columns of the! 


Evening Post, of which the poet was then editor, and that when} 
° i 
he yielded at last and wrote a lengthy and complete and con-% . 





clusive argument in favor of the movement in which his friend 
was interested, he found, to his surprise, that his friend was 
not satisfied. “Did I not write a good article?” the poet is said 
to have asked. “Altogether too good,” the friend responded; 4 
“you have treated the whole subject comprehensively and youl) 
have said your final word about it and I know you will never 
care to return to it again. But your excellent article will be 
foigotten in a week, and what I hoped for, was to have youl} 
take the subject up, and hammer at it, again and again.” . . ..} 

—Brander Matthews in the Columbia Revieu 

"7 


To the 1955 Portico Editors 


From the text of the speech given at the Columbia Scholastic 
Piess Association Meeting at Columbia University. 

The Yearbook depends upon you. Your theme and subject 
will reflect the March of Time of School years. The ingredients 
and preparation are up to you. There must be patterns you 
must follow. This development and creation is a year’s record 
for posterity. 

Take this creative job of building a yearbook. 
making a tool. 


















































You are 
There is the tool for working—the factory, 
the tool for learning—the school, and the tool for returning 
memories—the yearbook. Work individually; work collectively. | 
This book is the work of you. 

You begin with a blank sheet of paper, what’s on this papet 
is in your hands. Reveal a reflection of the March of Time; 
the days of the high school year. Make this book talented. 
Really tell your story for a superior book. Your classmates 
have placed in you the responsibility of getting them the best | 
record of the year to be produced. Accept your job. Let's § 
produce a top-notch book with sublime inner satisfaction. § 
Meet the responsibility head-on—show the difference between 
mediocracy and quality. 

Wappinger Falls, N.Y., High School 
: Ff £ 


You Have a Date November 25, 1955 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, now 4 
member of the National Council of Teachers of English, will 
sponsor the Journalism Luncheon at the NCTE Annual Con- 
vention to be held in New York City next November. 

The luncheon will be held on Friday, November 25, in Parlor 
A, Hotel Commodore at a tentative price of $3. 

Arrangements are being handled by Dr. Sigmund J. Sluszka, 
CSPAA President, Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, N.Y. 
An attractive program is being planned and all publications 
Advisers and their friends in NCTE are urged to include the 
luncheon in their Convention schedule. 
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| J-Day for Elementary Publications 


By GENEVA E. FOSS, Director of Publications, Spokane (Wash.) Public Schools 


Y MEANS of their collective con- 

ning tower, Spokane ( Washington ) 

elementary school newspaper rep- 
resentatives who “went aboard” at the 
second annual J-Day (“J” for Journal- 
ism) observed operations in scholastic 
and professional journalism. 

Each of the city’s 34 elementary school 
newspapers was permitted to send two 
representatives. In most instances, the 
captain (editor) and a first mate repre- 
sented their school. Every staff member 
wanted to attend, as indicated by num- 
erous requests, but limited facilities de- 
termined the number of participants. 

Preregistration served as a basis for the 
selection of student chairmen and re- 
corders. When the young journalists 
arrived J-Day, each received a kit con- 
taining special leaflets related to the 
day's discussion topics. Representatives 
were assigned to special groups so that no 
two individuals from a school were in 
the same group. Advisers serving as con- 
cultants were scheduled for a group with 
no students from their schools. 

From then on, J-Day, which in two 
years has become a Spokane Public 
School tradition, was filled with excite- 
ment. Getting acquainted with one’s 
group, the advisers and special guests was 
easy. A school board member, the super- 


TIPS ON CARTOONING—Pete F. E. Long, one of the pro- 
fessional speakers at J-Day, gives personal help to his en- 


thusiastic audience on how to create action in school car- 


toons. 


young journalists. 
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His autographed cartoons were treasured by the 


intendent of schools, the assistant super- 
intendent, and some elementary school 
principals were among the guests. 

The young 
cause of their excellence in staff work, 
rated high more ways than one. Scholasti- 


journalists, chosen be- 


cally, they were in the top brackets at their 
schools. Many hold student body offices; 
some afe promising young musicians; 
others, champions in athletics. All were 
perfect citizens. There were no conduct 
rules. In a select group, such as that on 
J-Day, individuals already have estab- 
lished personal conduct patterns. 


ISCUSSIONS were based on the 

most frequently mentioned topics 
submitted by participants at preregistra- 
tion time: Features, headlines, cartoons, 
leads, interview techniques. Personal ex- 
periences added zest to the exchange of 
ideas on how to make the school news- 
paper “game” as professional as these 
young journalists know how. 

College students could not have dis- 
cussed more avidly the need for the best 
grammar, punctuation, and spelling. 

“Our school paper goes home to more 
than 90 per cent of the parents. We had 
a survey and proved it. We just have to 
be good,” said one young editor. 

Adults presents, unless they were con- 











their work. 


CONDUCTED TOUR—Donald A. Townsend, head of the 
school district’s printing department, personally conducts 
a tour of the student-journalists and advisers through the 


sultants or program speakers, observed 
rather than directed students. Although 
the emphasis was on student-participa- 
tion, the number of adults at this year's 
J-Day was 25 per cent greater than a 
year ago. 

After the students had spent some 
time on scholastic journalism, the scene 
shifted to professional journalism. 

Mrs. Dorothy Rochon Powers, a fea- 
ture writer and the travel editor for the 
city’s morning newspaper, the Spokesman- 
Review, described some of her experi- 
ences at home and in Europe. To illus- 
trate proper techniques in interviewing, 
Mrs. Powers conducted a miniature press 
conference, modled after those used in 
the professional world. In a humorous 
way, she illustrated with her five young 
assistants the need of curiosity. 

“Without it, there will be no good 
story,” she said. “In fact, a reporter who 
is not curious does not get the informa- 
tion he needs. The average interviewee 
doesn’t sense ‘news angles.’ The reporter 
must listen carefully. Some casual remark 
of the interviewee may be the ‘spark’ 
that will provide the most interesting 
parts of the feature.” 


foe J. LEMON, another professional, 
who like Mrs. Powers has won state 


(Continued on Page 15) 


composing room at the Technical-Vocational School, where 
J-Day activities centered. In the foreground, printing stu- 
dents, despite numerous guests in the shop, carry on with 
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Poetry of the Month... 


O ANNE MILLIGAN, Editor of the Lantern, of Pendleton, 
J Ore., High School, working with her staff and Adviser, 

Miss Florence Sweet, selected the poetry for this issue. 
They tried to include the work of students representing a wide 
range of states to give the overall coverage so much desired 
by The Review. We are grateful to them for their help and 
for the time and effort they put into their assignment. 


RAIN 
Rain falls without noise, humbly. 
And everything is bathed clean. 
The animated world 
Outside my window 
Becomes liquid. 
Precision melts. 
The earth is 
Shiny and fused. 
The wind is still, 
And trees stand quiet. 
Words are lost in color. 
So I listen 


For the silence of Rain. 


Terry Head 
The Olympic Thunderbolt 
Olympus High School 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Page 
WINTRY WALK 


Snow softened the entire landscape. 
Gone were the rough, jagged rocks 
And fallen branches. 

All was a contoured carpet 

Of quietness . . . the quiet 

Of Nature and of Night. 


- The wind — 
Brushed restlessly 
Across the silvery path. 
Powdered whirls of white 
Sprayed silently 
Between the trees. 


Muffled sounds 

Of stiffened tree limbs 

Haunted the ghost-like forest. 
And yet there sounded from afar 
An undercurrent of stillness: 

The deep yet restless 

Dreams of night. 


Ahead a broad white river 

Lay purpled in the darkness, 
Frozen in its prison 

Of -chilled, blanched, rolling banks. 
It, too, sleeps 

And dreams. 

And even I, 

A foreigner to stillness, 
Appreciate its tranquil home: 


TIME 


JOURNEY TO A DISTANT STAR 


For even I 
Can dream. 


Ken Geiersbach 
Proviso Pageant 
Proviso Township High 
Maywood, Illinois 
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daytime anywhere 
God and you. 


Beverly Rockabrand i 
The Barblet ft 
DeKalb High School 
DeKalb, Illinois 
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O saddle me up my fiery steed 

For the night is bright and clear. 

The stars are high in the midnight sky 
And the moon is soon to appear. 

Fleet of foot and strong is he 

To carry me oer the hill. 

The winds in my face as he quickens his pace, 
Sets my heart fast beating at the thrill. 
Beneath the sheen of his satiny coat 
His faithful heart beats true. 

He will carry me far to a distant star 





Where we die and are born anew. 
Nancy Thomas 
The Jackson Journal ; 
Stonewall Jackson High 3 
Charleston, West Virginia 


HERITAGE 


That old Indian plowing his barren, parched plots of Jand. 

Sun_ scorched earth that peels and cracks where water f 
should have been. 

Dust that sifts through those gnarled fingers and fills the Z 
air upon the slightest wind. 

And one old man trying to make things grow there . . . 

How bent with work his frame and worn his face with care. 

That face of a thousand wrinkles from which shrewd 
bright eyes still hold forth a faint, glimmering hope. 

He pauses to mop a tired brow, 

Turns his face skyward in defiance and despair. 

That small lone figure outlined against the rugged 


mountains faraway. 


Paula Johnson 
The Barblet 
DeKalb High School 
DeKalb, Illinois 
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' I Attended President’s Press Confab 


' 


By GLENN R. ADAMS, Signpost, Stratford Junior High School, 


Arlington, Va. 


HE WHOLE AFFAIR started when 

our Journalism Class at Stratford 
Junior High School, Arlington, Virginia, 
decided to interview various persons of 
prominence. Realizing that it would be 
too presumptious, because of President 
Eisenhower's busy schedule, to ask him 
for a personal interview, I wrote to the 
President requesting permission to attend 
one of his press conferences. 

About one week later, I received a 
telephone call from Mr. James Hagerty, 
the President’s Press Secretary, inviting 
me to attend the conference to be held the 
next day, March 16, 1955. Afterward, 
I wrote the following account of my ex- 
perience which will appear in The Sign- 
post, our school newspaper. 

Impressions of a President’s Press 
Conference 

Walking toward the northwest gate of 
the White House, I discovered butterflies 
I sud- 
denly realized that going to a Presidential 
press conference was quite an important 
thing. 


in my stomach as never before. 


After stopping at the gate to have my 
name checked off the list by a guard, I 
proceeded up the walk to the Executive 
Offices. Arriving at the entrance, I no- 
ticed a group of cameramen waiting for 
someone to appear. Another guard at the 
door then checked my name off his list 
and showed me the way to Mr. Hagerty’s 
ofice. Mr. Hagerty, who is President 
Eisenhower's Press Secretary, had not yet 
arrived, so one of his secretaries asked 
me to wait for him. 

While sitting there, I watched a very 
interesting thing going on. Reporters 
from all the United 
States were coming in to secure their 


newspapers over 
passes for admission to the press con- 
ference. 

Presently Mr. Hagerty entered and told 
me that one of his assistants would take 
me over to the old State Department 
Building where the press conferences are 
held. I was then taken to the balcony 
of the conference room, so that I could 
see the proceedings below to better ad- 
vantage. 

When I sat down, I was astonished to 
Reporters were 


see all the excitement. 


Mav. 1955 


When the Washington Star carried 
a picture of a solemn young man of 
13 crossing the street from the 
White House to the old State De- 
partment enroute to his first Presi- 
dential Press Conference, we asked 
him to tell us about the experience. 
A member of the staff of the Sign- 
post, he carried it off with dignity and 
restraint. We have here his account 
and the story that appeared in his 


paper. 


busily walking around and talking to each 
other. About five minutes before the 
President entered, the noise in the room 
increased and the reporters took out their 
pads as they awaited the President's ap- 
pearance. 

At about 10:30 everyone suddenly be- 
came quiet and stood up as the President 
came in from the side entrance. Then, 
the President had no announce- 
ments, the reporters immediately started 


Sixth 


since 





Grade Project 


firing questions at him. These questions 
covered a great variety of subjects, rang- 
ing from those of a political nature to 
ones of general national interest. I mar- 
veled at the way the President, without 
advance notice, was able to give such full 
and complete answers with no hesitation. 
The amusement shown by both the Presi- 
dent and the reporters when the ques- 
tions were rather direct gave the confer- 
ence an air of informality and seemed to 
show a general feeling of good will be- 
tween the President and the members of 
the Press. 

The time passed very quickly and in 
about thirty-five minutes the conference 
ended with the customary, “Thank you, 
Mr. President.” 

Then the excitement really started. Re- 
porters from all over ran and shoved to 
get out of the room and to the telephones. 
I was amazed at all the activity. 

I then went back to the White House 
where I was asked some questions by the 
reporters, which was a completely new 
experience for me. 

This was certainly my most exciting 
reporting assignment, and as a member 
of the staff of The Signpost, it was a 
banner day for Stratford. 





Bob Larson, 12-year-old son of Mrs. Marion L. Larson, 
Assistant Editor of the Journal of Medical Education of 
the Association of American Medical Colleges, began to 
find his school paper such an absorbing interest, that his 
mother, in self-defense, had to get the story down on paper 


Here is the interesting tale. 


HE EVERYDAY happenings at 
Bateman School, 20 East Burton 
Place, Chicago, find a medium of 
communication to parents in the Junior 


Bob Larson stands waiting 
at the mimeograph while col- 
umnists Gerald Tenenblatt 
and Linda Chaikin prepare 
their material across the table. 
Sports Editor Ed Arnold and 
Science Editor Martin Gutt- 
man prepare their stories un- 
der the watchful eye of Illus- 
trator Irene Lourie. Mean- 
while, Terry Shevelenka, the 
Business Manager, checks the 
Gem's sales for the day. 


Gem, bi-weekly school newspaper edited 
by a staff composed of the members of 
the Sixth group. The many-sided activity 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Editortals---Choice of the Month 


T OM SENECAL, Editor of the Tat- 
ler, Maur Hill School, Atchison, 
Kansas, and the members of his staff, 
spent a great deal of time selecting the 
editorials for this issue. They worked at 
it so seriously that they just missed the 
March deadline. We are sorry it had to 
be that way but a deadline is a deadline. 

We are happy to have had their help 
and to be able to include their selection 
in this issue. Rev. Harold Watson, O.S.B., 
Adviser to the Tatler, states that the staft 
conducted a readership poll in the school 
and discovered that over 85 per cent of 
the students read the editorials regularly. 
With this responsibility, the careful work 
of the staff on their own and exchange 
papers is understandable. 
SOMETHING’S GOOFED UP 

Extracurriculars seem to be getting out 
of hand. First of all, students themselves 
admit they're cutting down their studying 
time in order to do their job in extra- 
curriculars and the varsity sports. Second- 
ly, too much time at extracurricular work 
is causing a number of students to lose 
contact with the rest of their classmates 
and forget about needed exercise and suf- 
ficient sleep. 

Extracurriculars definitely have their 
place in our education but right now it's 
a more important place than it should be. 
The reason why, perhaps, is that the work 
done, the finished product, has become 
the all-important thing. We have to 
have the best paper, yearbook, plays, con- 
certs, and teams possible. But do these 
“bests” have to come at the expense of 
students neglecting the more important 
part of education? Must we again be 
reminded why we're at St. John’s? 

But some students are just stuck. They 
started out doing just a little in the extras 
and now they've taken on heavy responsi- 
bilities which can’t be dropped so easily. 
One solution might be to make it a rule 
that in the future no student join more 
than two major extras which are the 
Sagatagan, Prep World, dramatics, band, 
glee club, debate, and the major sports 
during their seasons. This would allow 
more students to join the extracurriculars 
because the same people wouldn't be in 
all of them. 

In that way, also, there would be more 
people sharing the benefits, work, and re- 
sponsibilities. And the quality of the ex- 
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tracurricular work wouldn't necessarily 
suffer because there would be more people 
to put their time and interest into each 
particularly extracurricular. The impor- 
tant thing is that the extracurricular would 
be fulfilling its intended purpose by giv- 
ing the participating students fun and ex- 


perience—M.B. 


Prep World 
St. John’s Prep School 
Collegeville, Minnesota 


es 
‘GO-EASY’ ADVERTISES 
FOR COVETED DIPLOMA 

LOST: Aquinas high school diploma. 

Who is the poor student compelled to 
publish such a “sad ad?” How did this 
misfortune come about? 

Well, here are the facts as reported by 
Joe Weekday. The individual in question, 
nicknamed “Go-Easy,” was last seen in 
study hall 331 inspecting the progress of 
the building construction outside the win- 
dow. On his desk lay a history book open 
to test questions for the following day. 

Next, a valuable witness, his guardian 
angel, reluctantly admits that his charge 
played carelessly with credits during all 
four terms! 

“Go-Easy's” mother certifies regretfully 
that her flighty son heads immediately 
after supper for some unknown destina- 
tion, disregarding homework or chores. 

That stubborn individual, “Go-Easy,” 
could have started conveniently on his 
right foot as a freshman and progressed 
steadily toward his ultimate goal. Sin- 
cere study and concentration could have 
brought him scholastic success. 

With continuous cooperation as fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior and senior the 
following ad might have been “Go- 
Easy’s”: 

FOUND: Four years’ solid knowledge 
assuring a bright future, an appreciation 


of education and the reward of success. 


Aquinas News 
Aquinas High School 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


ye ey 
BE COLLEGE WISE 


How important is College Night? Will 
it be of help to me? 

Many questions like these are being 
asked about College Night which will 
be held December 3. Yes, it will be of 
help to you if you are attending college. 
It will help you to receive information 
concerning the campus, classes, living 


quarters, and expenses of a college. By 
having a broad knowledge of several col. 
leges you will be able to discover which 
one will meet your needs. 

College training is important to you! 
It is your chance to continue your educa. 
tion in one specific field so as to become 
an expert in that field—so choose wisely! 
Learn all you can about the different col- 
leges during college night! Representa. 
tives of colleges will be at the high school 
ready to answer your questions. 

Know why you made the choice of col- 
lege that you did. Don’t say, “I’m going 
there because my friend Jane is going” 


Hornet's Buzz 
North Kansas City Mo. 
High School 


ct 2 
TEENS FEAR NAMES ‘GOODIE’, 
‘SQUARE’ 

“Oh no, I couldn't do that, mom. The 
gang might think I’m a square!” 

Sounds funny, doesn’t it? Did you 
ever stop to think that you might be 
laughing at yourself? 

People are afraid, it seems, to do any- 
thing that might dub them as an indi- 
vidual. There are several examples right 
here at Catholic High. Take, for in- 
stance, the small groups who delight in 
criticism of 
adults. 


classmates and 
If there are some within these 
groups who have high ideals and who 
can think of better things to talk about, 
they are afraid to speak up for fear of 
being labeled as a “goodie goodie” or a 
“square.” Therefore no one dares to be 
different. 


teachers, 


This is a result of gang in- 
fluence. 


Just what is gang influence, some peo- 
ple may ask? In this case, it is the lack 
of being able to make judgments for 
one’s self. If it’s all right for the crowd 
to do it, it’s all right for you to do it 
too! Now, especially at this age, is the 


ideal time to develop the responsibility 


SP 


25:0 RE 


of judging whether an action is right or J 


wrong. If the group is doing something 
that is wrong, just tell them that this 
is where you're getting off. Remember 
that those who are apparently the leaders 


of the gang aren't the only ones who have J 


influence. If you have the courage to tell 
them when they're wrong, you are 4 
leader too, because you will stand out 
from the crowd as one who is convinced 
of a good thing. 

It might not seem important now to 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Galley Proofs is the newest approach 
to information about the activities of a 
school press association. It appears in 
the form of galley proofs, a medium well 
known to journalism teachers and Ad- 
visers. It has been issued hopefully by 
the Executive Committee of the MICHI- 
GAN INTERSCHOLASTIC PRESS AS- 
SOCIATION but as the sheaf of news 
items and articles carries all that anyone 
would want to know about current activi- 
ties, plus articles of interest and value to 
any Adviser, its unique format should 
assure it success from the start. It cer- 
tainly solves the problem of makeup. It 
announced the annual MIPA Convention 
which was to be held on the 29th of April 
at Ann Arbor, a report of which had not 
reached this office in time for inclusion 
in this issue. The second annual Ad- 
visers Workshop was held at Haven Hill 
near Pontiac on March 25-26 with round- 
table discussions on questions submitted 
in advance and informal sessions around 
the fireplace in off hours. Plans for the 
summer workshops were also outlined and 
these have been included under “Summer 
Session Offerings” elsewhere in this issue. 

oe Se 

NASSAU (COUNTY, N.Y.) SCHO- 
LASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION held its 
meeting on April 22 at Hofstra College 
in Hempstead with “A professional look 
at the high school newspapers” as the 
theme. The five panels were lead by pro- 
fessional newspapermen with a faculty 
“bull session” led by Dr. Sigmund Sluszka 
of Sewanhaka High, Floral Park, who 
came out as president of the advisory 
group for the coming year. October 7 
was set as the date for the next meeting 
at Hofstra. 

¢ #9 

Award certificates for eleven newspa- 
pers and magazines and six individual 
story classes were made at the seventh an- 
nual press day at the University of Tulsa, 
Okla., on April 22. Invitations were sent 
to 325 schools in Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Kansas, and Missouri to participate in the 
event. 

° ££ F 

The 28th annual session of the GEOR- 
GIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION will be held at the University of 
Georgia, Athens, on May 13. For the 
first time, a workshop on annuals will 
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With the School Press Associations .... 


be included on the program. Among the 
featured speakers will be two former 
Grady School of Journalism graduates 
who have had student publications experi- 
ence. Harry Spitzer of Atlanta, voted the 
outstanding graduate in 1947, vice-presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Advertising Club, will 
speak on Careers in Advertising, and 
George Boswell, editorial associate on the 
Atlanta Constitution, will tell the dele- 
gates how to get out a better paper. 


i ah 
SOUTH CAROLINA SCHOLASTIC 


PRESS ASSOCIATION has been in the 
throes of planning for the 19th annual 
convention which was held at Columbia 
on the 21st and 22nd of April. Now 
they are planning the fourth annual Caro- 
lina Editors’ Conference at Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, scheduled for June 27- 
July 1. In between they had time to get 
out a story of the Taylor twins, Hubert 
and Herbert, 16, who not only made a 
business of mowing lawns for the summer 
but took “before” and “after” pictures to 
record the results. Branching out, they 
have managed to pick up a press camera 
and two trophies in the 8th annual pho- 
tography contest sponsored by Winthrop 
College, one for “The Village Blacksmith” 
and the other, “One by One”, showing a 
small boy playing marbles. Last month, 
Director Reid Montgomery was featured 
as a doctoral candidate and now we learn 
he’s “Capt.” Montgomery of the Marine 
Corps Reserve and former editor of one 
of the top ten among 250 company pa- 
pers published in the U.S. It is presumed 
he runs the SCSPA in his spare time. 
oe 2 

The PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC 
SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION spon- 
sored the journalism meeting of the 
Schoolmen’s Week program at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on April 21. Miss 
Esther Perlin, George Washington School, 
President of the PPSPA, presided at the 
panel meeting at the conclusion of which 
Dr. Joseph M. Murphy of the CSPA de- 
livered an address on “The Pulse of the 
School”, the theme of the session. 

$v? 

Vying for writing tournament and pub- 
lication honors, approximately 400 high 
school editors and their advisers attended 
the Ninth Annual MARYLAND SCHO- 
LASTIC PRESS CONVENTION at the 


State Teachers’ College, Towson, where 
they were greeted at the opening session 
by Dr. Earle T. Hawkins, President of the 
college. For the fourth consecutive year 
the Maryland Press Association sponsored 
an award to “the young man or young 
woman of a Maryland high school who in 
the opinion of competent judges has con- 
tributed the most to his or her school, 
county or the State of Maryland through 
work on high school publications. Mem- 
bers of the MPA assisted at the Conven- 
tion as speakers and clinic leaders. Writ- 
ing contests were held for both senior and 
junior high divisions. The Men's Press 
Club of the University of Maryland di- 
rected clinics in ten journalistic categories. 
Bryan Barker, CSPAA Bulletin editor, 
who conducted the senior high feature 
writing contest, received one of the hon- 
orary memberships bestowed annually by 
the Maryland Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association, which sponsors the Conven- 
tion. 

By a special ballot, Miss Katherine Kib- 
ler, Anne Arundel, County Supervisor, 
was named president of the MSPAA to 
complete the unexpired two-year term, 
succeeding Mrs. Lucille N. Moler, who has 
been Acting President since the resigna- 
tion last fall of Miss Rosalie M. Lep- 
hardt. 

op eg 

Advisers affiliated with the OREGON 
SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
are invited to submit senior staff mem- 
bers for the Allen (newspaper) and 
Turnbull (yearbook) awards for 1955. 
Each school is allowed to name four can- 
didates, one boy and one girl, for each 
classification. Students must have been 
good citizens in their school and commu- 
nity, have had good grades, and have con- 
tributed significantly to the success of 
their publications. 

<9 

FSPA News, journal of the FLORIDA 
SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
states that there was a record attendance 
of 530 at the 1955 conference at Tampa, 
which ended on the 23rd of April. Prof. 
Donald Brown of the University of Illi- 
nois made the principal address of the 
meeting. The FSPA Certificate of 
Achievement for leadership was presented 
to a number of Advisers at the conven- 
tion, supplemented by similar certificates 
to another group for ten years or more 
of service as Advisers. Orlando was se- 
lected as the site for the 1956 meeting. 
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Features of the Month... 


Wave Gets an Exclusive: 
Reporters Meet Stevenson 


By Leon Kovar and Joan Sragow 

Out of a room full of 3,000 cheering 
Democrats and into the night walked a 
group of about twenty-five people, con- 
sisting of Adlai E. Stevenson, Lawrence 
W. McKeown, the official Stevenson 
party, friends of the former Illinois gov- 
ernor, and two slightly trampled Golden 
Wave reporters. 

The 1952 Democratic presidential can- 
didate, who was speaking in Nassau for 
the Democratic National Committee, 
was talking with his friends and escorts 
while walking toward a shining black 
car. 

The Golden Wave reporters called to 
Mr. Stevenson and asked if he had ever 
worked on a school paper. 

“Why, yes,” answered Stevenson, stop- 
ping and turning toward the reporters, 
“I worked on the paper at Princeton, as 
I held positions 
As a matter 


well as in high school. 
including that of Editor. 
of fact, when I started out, I wanted to 
go into newspaper work. You might say 
that I am a frustrated newspaperman.” 
Members of the official Stevenson party, 
who had stopped to listen, laughed. 
Asked if he had ever played golf with 
President Eisenhower, he replied, “No, 
I have. never played golf with the Presi- 
dent. I guess I am not in his league.” 
Of all the jobs he has held, Mr. Stev- 
enson said newspaper work, including 
school newspapers, has given him _ the 
most satisfaction. By this time he was 
in the back seat of the car, and when 
informed that he was speaking to high 
school journalists, turned on the light, 
shook 


hands with the and 


wished them good luck. 


reporters, 


Earlier in the evening, when the re- 
porters arrived at Great Neck Junior 
High School in hopes of securing an ex- 
clusive, they were invited to sit in the 
press box, where they met a reporter 
from the Long Island Daily Press, who 
gave them some tips. 

After numerous preliminary speeches, 
Mr. McKeown introduced Mr. Stevenson 
as the “greatest living American.” When 


Ten 


the former Presidential candidate started 
to speak, he said that he would treat the 
words of his introduction like perfume. 
“Tl sniff but 
them,” he said, causing considerable mirth 
in the audience. 


them, I won't swallow 


At the conclusion of his speech, he 
was presented with a large portrait of 
himself. The man making the presenta- 


tion said he hoped he was giving it to 


‘Millie May-?’, 
Typical Student, 


Public Nuisance 


By Katie Mae Lampkin 

“Miss Green, do you have a pencil I 
may borrow?” 

That is “Millie May-i” talking. Poor 
Millie never has a pencil. Last week she 
borrowed “Bobby Goodgrade’s” for just 
a second, and he hasn't seen it since then. 
As for that, “Millie” hasn’t seen it since 
either. Pencils just seem to slip away 
from her. 

Yesterday she dropped her friend's pen- 
cil and broke the lead. After she finished 
sharpening it, it wasn't long enough to 
be much good. Two days ago the pencil 
She was using in math class didn't have 
an eraser. By the end of class nobody 
around her had an eraser. The day after 
that “Millie” wondered why the boy that 
had always sat across the aisle from her 
had moved to the other side of the room. 
Some day she will learn that no matter 
how much people like her they don’t ap- 
preciate her borrowing from them all the 
time. 

It would be a blessing if all the “Mil- 
lies” received pencils attached to pins for 
Christmas. 

The “Millie May-i” in this story is not 
as fictitious as she may seem. It may not 
be actually realized but there are a large 
number of “Millies” wandering the cor- 
ridors of Varina today. 

Are you guilty of being a “Millie”? 

True Relations 


Varina High School 
Richmond, Va. 


the next President. 
At this time the Wave reporters walked 
Mr. Stevenson was to 


over to where 


make his exit. Guards were frantically 
pushing people away from the door 
With a small explanation and a big 

push, the reporters managed to follow 
Governor Stevenson outside, just as the 
door was being closed and thus obtained 
this interview. 

Golden Wave 

High School 

Baldwin, N.Y. 
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History Books Used 
For an Odd Purpose 


By Ned Harris 

It is January 4, in Mr. Lawton’s 5th 
period U. S. History class. A movie, 
made by The American Can Company, 
dealt with the coffee industry, starring 
Mr. Puppet, from North America, and 
his South American friend, Senor Tep- 
pup. The shades are pulled down and 
Room 3 is dark. Someone has turned 
the heat up, and it is so warm that it's 
almost uncomfortable. Soon two boys 
drop their heads on their desks and 
quietly doze off. One is Billy White and 
the other is Ned Harris. 

Now, Mr. Lawton is everybody's friend, 
but he resents having people go to sleep 
in his American History class, especially 
when he has worked so hard to get the 
movie going. He shakes Billy awake, | 
but then a fiendish idea strikes him. Why 
not have some fun waking Ned up? No 
sooner said than done! He walks quietly 
to the back of the room, picks up 4 
History book, and lofts it gracefully at 
Ned. 
sound, but contrary to expectation noth- 
ing happens. 

This can’t be! 
movie, will he? 


It strikes the floor with a heavy 


Sleep through my 
We'll fix this. But 
Suddenly his eyes hit upon a J 
stack of some eight or ten History books 
Flash! The books are 
carried up beside Ned’s desk and dropped 
violently on the floor. 


how? 
tied together. 


A rather loud 
noise is produced and, needless to say 
Ned wakes up. 

Mr. Lawton 
has had his fun, the class has had its 
laugh, and Ned has been both “shook- 
up” and waked up. Needless to say, 
pupils will think twice before dozing in 
Room 3. 


Mission accomplished! 


True Relations 
Varina High School 
Richmond, Va. 
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HE ANNUAL SURVEY con- 

ducted by the National Council 

of Scholastic Press Associations 
reveals that forty-seven colleges and uni- 
versities have courses designed primarily 
for publications advisers in their summer 
session Offerings. Inquiries were sent to 
276 summer session directors throughout 
the country. The positive replies repre- 
sent 31 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The Council makes no effort to inform 
Advisers of such matters as fees and 
credits. Where such information is de- 
sired, it is suggested that direct inquiry 
be made wtih the summer session director. 

Of significant interest is the marked in- 
crease in the number of conferences, in- 
stitutes, short courses, and workshops that 
are being offered in the summer. While 
the majority of these are for sutdents only, 
a number are conducted for the benefit of 
Advisers or for both Advisers and stu- 
dents. 

The list follows: 


ALABAMA 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, University, 
First Term: June 6-July 15; Second Term: 
July 18-August 19 

209s: Studies in Mass Communications. This 
course is being offered primarily for high 
school yearbook and newspaper advisers. 

ARIZONA 

ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE AT FLAGSTAFF, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Ala. 


Jism. 580w: Photography in the School 
(June 6-17) 

Jism. 581: The Newspaper and the Public 
School (July 11-August 12) 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE, Tempe, Ariz. 
June 6-July 9 


Jrn. 235g: Advising High School Publications 

ARKANSAS 

HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 

May 30-August 6 

382: Supervision of School Publications (both 
terms) 

ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


Conway, Ark. 


July 11-August 13 

Journalism 320: Directing the School Paper 

CALIFORNIA 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, 
al. 

June 20-July 30 

*301: Workshop in School Publications. For 


graduates now supervising public school pub- 
lications at secondary level. Students will 
work with experts in the field and print a 
laboratory newspaper, under faculty super- 
vision, 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
June 20-August 25 
Journ. s104: Survey of Journalism. For pros- 
pective and practicing teachers. 
SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE, San Jose, Cal. 


June 27-August 5 

*Journ. 263s: School Publications Workshop 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Stanford, Cal. 

June 27-August 20 

Journ. 299: Advanced Individual Work. For 


advisers to work on individual projects. 


COLORADO 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Boulder, Col. 


First Term: June 17-July 22; Second Term: 
July 25-August 26 

U. Jour. s530-2: Supervision of High School 
Publications (both terms) 

COLORADO STATE CCLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
Greeley, Col. 

June 25-August 19 

Ed. 201: Journalism—School Newspaper and 


Annual 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE ¢ 


\THOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
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Summer Offerings 


Washington, D.C. 
*Journalism Institute for High School Students 
(June 20-July 15) 
*Yearbook Short Course (June 23, 24, 25) 
Supervision of School Publications: Managing 
high school and college publications. Writing, 
layout, photography, typography, finance, cur- 
riculum, school publicity. (June 27-August 6) 
FLORIDA 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, Gainesville, Fla. 
JM 515: Journalism in the Secondary Schools. 
Designed to give special training and prepar- 
ation for those teachers who supervise school 
newspapers, yearbooks and magazines. It will 
include a general survey 


of editorial, busi- 


nes, publishing and mechanical phases of 
school publications. 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, Tallahassee, 


Fla. 
June 20-July 1 
*513A: School Newspaper Workshop 
513B: School Yearbook Workshop 
*FSU Couthern School Press 
high school student leaders. 
yearbook instruction. (June 
GEORGIA 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, Athens, Ga. 
First Term: June 14-July 21; Second Term: 
July 25-August 18 
JRL 566: Journalism in the Secondary School 
(both terms) 


Institute: For 
Newspaper and 
19-Julyl) 


ILLINOIS 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, DeKalb, IIL 


June 21-July 30 

English 335-J: School Publications 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, III. 

June 21-July 30 


C130: Publicity for School Public Relations 
INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 
Journalism 173: Teaching Students How to 


Write for School Paper and Yearbook (June 
20-July 8) 


Journalism 171: Layout for School Papers 
and Yearbooks (July 17- July 29) 

IOWA 

IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa 

June 13-August 5 

66-513: School Publications Advisement 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston, Mass. 

July 11-August 20 


JO-460S: Supervising High School Publications 


MICHIGAN : 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
June 20-July 30 . 

A Four-Point Program in Scholastic Journalism : 
W118: Teaching of Journalism and Super- 
vision of High School Publications 
W178: Public Relations 
250: Seminar in News Processing 
*220: Editorial Administration—-Workshop for 
Supervisors of High School Publications 
*Workshops for High School Editors and Pub- 
lications Staff Members: 
July 5-July 16 (limited to 30 students) 
July 18-July 29 (limited to 30 students) 
August 1-August 12 (limited to 30 students) 


MINNESOTA 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA SCHOOL 
JOURNALISM, Minneapolis, Minn. 
First Term: June 13- July 15; Second Term: 
July 18-August 19 
First Term—courses 
advisers : 
J55: Advertising and Newspaper Typography 


OF 


especially designed for 


J73: Magazine Writing 

J82: Supervision of School Publications 
Second Term—courses especially designed for 

advisers : 

J110: History of Journalism ; 

J121: The Press in a Dynamic Society 
J118: Selected Readings in Journalism 
MISSISSIPPI , ; 
MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN COLLEGE, Hatties- 


burg, Miss. 
First Term: June 6-July 15; Second Term: July 


18-August 19 


Journalism 157: Supervision and Direction of 
Publications. Designed for those who may 
be assigned to sponsor school newspapers. 
(first term) 


Journalism 158: Yearbook Production. Problems 
of the supervisor and the principal ; policies 
and practices; editorial and business (second 
term) 

MISSOURI b 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, Columbia, Mo. 
June 13-August 5 


Journ. 380: High School Journalism _ 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, Mo. 
*148b: Workshop for Newspaper Advisers (June 
24-25) 
132: Editing the School Newspaper (June 7- 
August 12) 


5la: Newswriting (June 7-August 12) 
50a,b,c: Writing for College Newspapers (June 
7-August 12) 


in School Journalism 





MONTANA 
EASTERN MONTANA COLLEGE 
TION, Billings, Mont. 
June 13-July 1 
*En401W: School Publications. Emphasis will 
be placed on school annuals and newspapers. 
Course is in nature of a workshop. 


NEBRASKA 


OF 


EDUCA- 


NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Wayne, Neb. 
June 6-July 29 
*Journalism 125: Journalism Laboratory 
NEVADA 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, Reno, Nev. 
June 25-August 5 
Journ, 368: The Special Feature Article 
Journ. 387: Journalism in the High School 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY, Las 
Vegas, N.M. 
June 13-July 15 
Journ. 320: Methods of Teaching High School 
Journalism 
NEW YORK 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, 
August 15-26 
“two-Week Workshop for High School Pub- 
lications’ Advisers: An intensive workshop 
tailored to the needs of the high school pub- 
lications’ adviser. Includes printed and mime- 
ographed publications. Also provides the basic 
needs for those teaching high school jour- 
nalism. 
OHIO 
OHIO UNIVERSITY, Athens, 
June 20-August 13 
Jour. 381: Research in Journalism 
*Workshop on High School Publications: 
advisers and editors. (June 19-25) 
OKLAHOMA 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, Norman, Okla. 
June 8-August 7 


N.Y. 


Ohio 


For 


Journalism 203: Supervision of Secondary 
School Publications 
OREGON 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Eugene, Ore. 
June 20-August 12 
J489: Supervision of School Publications 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
bia, S.C. 
June 13-August 12 
Journ. S44: High School Journalism 
WINTHROP COLLEGE, Rock Hill, S.C. 
June 27-July 1 
Fourth Annual Carolina Editors’ Conference: 
Discussions and practical work in journalistic 
writing and yearbook makeup. Open to edi- 
tors in North and South Carolina. 
TENNESSEE 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, Knoxville, Tenn. 
July 14-August 20 
Journalism 481: High 
School 
*Tennessee High School Journalism Institute: 
For top staff members of publications—week 
of July 18 
MEMPHIS STATE COLLEGE, 
June 6-July 13 
Journ. 450: Public Relations. Designed pri- 
marily to train teachers to improve their 
schools’ public relations, mainly through the 
newspapers and yearbooks. 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACH- 
ERS, Nashville, Tenn. 
July 18-29 
*Television-Radio 
struct teachers 


Colum- 


Journalism in the 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Workshop: Designed to in- 
in the use of television and 


radio for educational purposes. 
TEXAS 
EAST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Commerce, Tex. 
First Term: June 6-July 15; Second Term: 
July 18-August 26 
217-317: Newspaper Making (first term) 
311: Technical Journalism (first term) 


211: Basic Photography (first term) 
328: Educational Publicity (second term) 
405: Teaching and Editing of School Publica- 
tions (second term) 
UTAH 
BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY, Provo, 
July 18-August 19 
Journ. 121: Press Photography 
268: Teaching Journalism in 
School 


WASHINGTON 
CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE 
UCATION, Ellensburg, Wash. 
June 13-August 12 
Eng. 13la-b: High School Publications 
STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, Pullman, 
Wash. 
June 20-August 12 


Utah 


High 


OF ED- 


Jour. $402: Magazine Article Writing 
Jour. $431: High School Publications 
Jour. $499: Special Problems 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
June 20-July 20; July 21-August 19 


200: News Writing 
201: Copy Writing 
*300a, b: Lab Work 
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334: History of Journalism 
375 j.d.: Teachers’ Course in Journalism 
498: Problems in Journalism (Supervised Re- 
search ) 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, Morgantown, 


W.Va. 
June 6-July 15 
Journalism 215: High School Journalism and 
Student Publications 
WISCONSIN 
WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE, Eau Claire, Wisc. 
June 13-July 22 
Journalism 100: High School Journalism 
Journalism 150: Supervision of Student Pub- 
lications 


Newspapers for What? 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
June 20-July 29 
Educ. 137: School Publications 
STATE COLLEGE, Superior, Wisc. 
June 13-July 23 
Problems in Editing School 
WYOMING 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, Laramie, Wyoming 
June 13-July 15 
Journalism 680: 
Yearbook 
Journalism 681: Supervision of the High School 
Newspaper 
(*indicates conferences, institutes, 
or workshops.) 


Publications 


Supervision of the School 


short courses 


(Continued from Page 2) 


news items sent them by your newspaper 
staff. To illustrate, in a little town in 
Texas a school newspaper includes “radio 
editor” in its masthead. This radio editor 
uses reporters to gather news of interest 
to the community, writes it up in radio 
style, and turns the copy in regularly to 
the radio station. 

Perhaps you will see in this a third 
purpose for your newspaper—serving as 
a kind of patch-board for switching infor- 
mation through different channels to reach 
different publics—to your in-school read- 
ers, to some adults directly, and to the 
community at large through various me- 
dia. If you do see this third purpose then 
you must appreciate that these various 
channels and publics require different 
ways of handling information. 

I can best illustrate what I mean by 
taking one story, let us say about your 
school's career day, and tracing it through 
the hands of your newspaper staff to a 
number of destinations. 

For your in-school readers you publish 
a full story of the event, with plenty of 
pictures, before and after the event. For 
your local radio or TV station, your radio 
editor re-edits the stories and prepares 
the information in radio news style. For 
your own in-school broadcasting, your 
radio staff uses the original facts of the 
career day stories to prepare a student in- 
terview program with a visiting speaker, 
or a panel discussion. And to your com- 
munity mewspapers your staff sends a 
tightly-edited version of the original story. 

This shuttling and adjusting I’m talking 
about requires a knowledge of the dis- 
tinctive ways of various media, and a 
clear idea who your audiences are. 

That brings us to the design of your 
publication. As I have said, your news- 
paper is unique, reflecting your special 
school situation, and because of this fact, 
merely imitating the design of profes- 
sional papers is not good enough. 


Twelve 


What is your responsibility as far as 
design goes? Above all, I should say it 
is to experiment and try out, always de- 
veloping a publication that not only takes 
into account the kind of information of 
value and interest to your various readers, 
but displays it in such a way that your 
readers want to see what you have to 
say. They will want to see what you 
have to say if you are using techniques 
with which they are familiar. 

For example, photos. Expensive as 
photos are to process—especially with let- 
terpress—they are of utmost necessity, be- 
cause to many of your readers photogra- 
phy is a very familiar way of getting 
across information. And what you should 
seek are informative photos—photos that 
tell stories practically in themselves. Of 
what goes on in driver-training. Of 
what one class saw when they visited a 
TV station. Of the way a meeting is 
conducted by the student council. 


OU simply can't use too many well- 

planned photos, but using photos 

in the quantity I’m implying means that 

the traditional newspaper “make-up” for 

the most part is ineffective. This is one 

reason why your newspaper must experi- 
ment. 

Mention should also be made of the 
so-called comic strip—another technique 
familiar to your readers. Apart from the 
value of planning a comic strip on, say, 
How To Prepare for a Job Interview, 
you can be sure that almost ail your read- 
ers will examine this feature most closely, 
which is what you earnestly want for your 
whole paper. 

Of drawings in general, there simply 
isn't enough in the school press. Where 
are the helpful student-drawn maps that 
many a reader would welcome to help 
understand, not necessarily the day's news, 
as you commonly hear, but something 
studied in the classroom? Building pro- 
grams is probably the biggest story in all 


the school press these days, yet one has 
to hunt hard to find student drawings of 
proposed schools, or the like. I'm sure 
you can think of numerous other uses 
for drawings, also. 

(Incidentally, I'd like to remind you 
that someone who doesn’t seem to write 
acceptably for your newspaper might be 
just the artist you're looking for. The two 
skills don’t necessarily go together. ) 
about 
the use of color; about cutting down on 


I could say more about design 


words and giving more play to display 
type and illustrations; about the design. 
value of carefully-done student-planned 
advertisements (and there are also other 
advantages of a well-organized ad pro- 
gram); and about other elements. But I'm § 
well aware that mention of these ele- 
ments does not answer the question: 
“What should our newspaper look like?” 
For that answer, as I have said, you and 


your staff have to try and try again. The 


school press is really too traditional. It | 
is reflecting the professional press too 
much, shouldn't because it is 
unique and it has to develop its own 


and it 


ways of communicating to its Own spe- 
cial audiences. 

The best that can be hoped for is that 
you will see, from what I’ve mentioned, 
that your newspaper is for you, for your 
school readers, and for your community; 
and if you remember just how different 
your newspaper is from professional coun- 
terparts, you and your staff will come up 
with a design, and with proper content, 7 
to satisfy all three groups. 


Editorial 
(Continued from Page 8) 
be a morally responsible individualist, § 
but since the world today is so full of 
indecision, more leaders who can make § 
sound judgments are desperately needed. § 
Youth is the opportune time to put § 
this outstanding characteristic into prac § 
tice, and you will be looked upon as out J 
standing, maybe not at the present, but J 
certainly in the future, as one who has 
courage of his convictions. 


CHI Rhoan 
Catholic High School 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Choose Your Yearbook ¥ 
“What We Know About 
Press Advisers” are articles of much if 
terest by Stanley Solomon in the April 


“How to 
Theme” and 


and May 4 issues, respectively, of Scho- 
lastic Teacher. 
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The March of Books... 


Universities Have Their Problems 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University School 


of Journalism. Tallahassee, Florida 


THE UNIVERSITY AND ITS PUB- 
LICS. By Clarence A. Schoenfeld. New 
York: Harper. 284 pp. $4. 

FINANCE IN EDUCATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT OF COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES. By Thad L. Hungate. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. 202 pp. $3.75. 

THE FINANCE OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION. By John Dale Russell. Chi- 
cago: Chicago University Press. 416 pp. 
$7.50. 

One high school graduate in four en- 
ters a college or university. The total en- 
rollment in the United States in 1900 
1954 the enrollment is 
The total will increase; so 


was 238,210; in 
2,472,000. 
will the percentage. 

Because the modern university serves 
so many students with diverse needs, abil- 
ity, resources and goals, it must, as Schoen- 
feld suggests, give considerable thought to 
its internal public—students, faculty, non- 
academic employees—and its external 
public— parents, taxpayers, legislators, 
donors. 

“This is a book about the human re- 
alities which condition university public 
relations,” Schoenfeld points out. He 
stresses the fact that “improved public re- 
lations is needed as never before,” it is 
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§ lar, namely: appropriate principles of fi- 


tration,” and it “is not the job of a single 
individual.” 

Both Hungate and Russell deal with 
sound administration so far as it concerns 


» the business management of universities 


Russell discusses the field 
of institutional finance, organization of 
the business office in a college or univer- 


and colleges. 


sity, financial accounting for educational 
institutions, budgetary procedure, financial 
reports, Classification of expenditures, an- 
alyses of expenditures, sources of financial 
Support, student fees, financial assistance 
and students, management of endowment 
and other trust funds, purchasing, man- 
agement of auxiliary activities, financial 
promorion, financing of special projects. 
Topics dealt with by Hungate are simi- 
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nance of higher education, the role of fi- 
nance in general management, policies 
and organization for fiscal management, 
the budget-plan an instrument, cost class- 
ification and management of institutional 
funds, the system of accounts. 

Both comprehensive and authoritative, 
Russell's book is the revised edition of the 
Hungate 
stresses the policies and principal ele- 
ments of procedure, but omits less essen- 
tial aspects. Both books should be illumi- 
nating not only to college administrators, 
but also to layment and high school 
people. 

LOVE STORY WRITER. By Daisy 
Bacon. New York: Hermitage House. 
172 pp. $3. 

Daisy Bacon was editor of Love Story, 
the magazine, for twenty years. She has 
edited other magazines in which romance 
is featured. Now she has written a how- 
to-do-it book for beginners. She suggests 


volume that appeared in 1944. 


what the ambitious writer-to-be should 
do to win and hold the editor’s approval. 

For one thing, she stresses study of the 
magazine for which the beginner wants 
She also tells how to keep the 
story going, how to avoid pitfalls, how 
to send the manuscript to market. Some- 
what casual and chatty, the book also is 
sensible and sound. 

ALL ABOUT LANGUAGE. By Mario 
Pei. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 186 pp. 
$2.75. 

The loom of language on which words 
are woven in the warp and woof of com- 


to write. 


munication fascinates teen-agers as well 
as adults. Too often when they want to 
know more about the words we use, 
they run up against academic books or 
scholarly tomes intended only for lin- 
guists, semanticists, and lexicographers. 
Now Mario Pei has written a book 
strictly for boys and girls of junior or 
senior high school age. Its four sections 
deal with what is language, how lan- 
guage works, our language, other people's 
languages. Each section has five informa- 
tive chapters written in clear and readable 
English. 
Particularly interesting to many teen- 


agers will be the chapters on how Eng- 
lish grew, the geography of English, the 
by-ways of English, how to use English, 
how to build your English. Widely used 
all over the globe, English is the mother 
tongue of 250,000,000 people and is used 
effectively by 50,000,000. 

THE STORY OF THE FBI. By the 
Editors of Look. New York: Dutton. 286 
pp. $3.95. 

Four serious crimes committed 
every four minutes. Felonious homicides 
number thirty-five a day, and aggravated 
assaults two hundred fifty-four each day. 
The total number of serious crimes in 
1952 exceeded two million and in 1953 
it again exceeded two million. 

These grim figures speak for them- 
Crime in America is costly—so 
costly that it drains away economic re- 
sources we can ill afford to lose. Worse 
yet it is an attack upon the moral stand- 
ards and spiritual values which are our 
best defense against communism. 

The role of the FBI in fighting crime is 
so important that it hardly can be em- 
phasized. This readable book with more 
than 300 photographs tells the reader 
how a special agent is trained, how the 
FBI solves a crime, some of the FBI's 
most famous cases, how the FBI helped 
win World War II, and the situation in 
the postwar period. 

LANGUAGE ARTS FOR TODAY'S 
CHILDREN. Prepared by the Commis- 
sion on the English Curriculum of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
431 pp. 

When a child is six he knows how to 
listen and how to speak. Before him lies 
the first grade in which he may learn to 
read and write. Beyond lie all the other 
grades of elementary school in which 
communication is sO important in all 


are 


selves. 


phases of growth and development. 
What happens to the child in those 
eight years? Is he still as eager to com- 
municate? Does he still want to read 
and read what's worth reading? Does 
he know when and how to listen in 
school and in church, on the playground 
and the street? Is he beginning to use 


media of mass communication wisely? 
These questions demand answers which 
English and journalism teachers have 
sought for years. This study proves that 
some progress has been made in develop- 
ing a program to fit the child, for there 
have been times when we tried to fit the 
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child to the program. We still do in 
high school and college. 

STAGING TV PROGRAMS AND 
COMMERCIALS. By Robert J. Wade. 
New York: Hastings House. 216 pp. 
$6.50. 

More and more people are interested 
on how to plan and execute sets, props, 
and production facilities in television. The 
general public, of course, is curious about 
such matters. Teen-agers who seek ca- 
reers in television have a deeper interest. 

This book discusses TV production fa- 
cilities, scenic construction, design and 
scenic painting, properties, and lighting, 
special effects and graphics. It does so 
in five chapters and lists suppliers of fa- 
cilities, material, and equipment. The 
value of the book is enhanced by effective 
use of photographs and diagrams as well 
as by specific how-to-do-it suggestions. 

The author is a TV production consul- 
tant. Fred Coe, NBC executive producer, 
recommends this book in his foreword. 

THE TELEVISION COMMERCIAL. 
By Harry Wayne McMahon. New York: 
177 pp. $5. 


The television commercial “needs to 
face the facts of life,” 


Hastings House. 


asserts the author, 
a vice-president of McCann-Erickson, in 
his introduction to this practical study. In 
his opening chapter he analyzes the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of TV adver- 
tising, noting the trends “away from” and 
“toward.” 

McMahon stresses the role of the view- 
er, urging the advertiser to use basic 
principles of advertising, to define his 
problem, and to compare the five produc- 
tion techniques, studying costs and other 
factors. He then examines the cartoon, 
live action, stop motion, puppets, photo 
animation as means of presenting the 
message. 

Effectively illustrated, this book is ex- 
ceedingly clear, definite, and positive. The 
teen-ager as well as the professional TV 
men will find that this is an understand- 
able book on how to create and produce 
effective TV advertising. 

A GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL MAGA- 
ZINE WRITING. Edited by Clive Ed- 
wards. New York: Scribner's. 521 pp. 
$4.95. 

This collection of articles is interesting 
for two reasons. First, it brings together 
some of the best Work produced by the 
Society of Magazine Writers. Second, it 
provides the beginner with excellent ex- 
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amples of different types of article writing 
supplemented with information on how 
they were written. 

Articles types or topics include: per- 
sonalities, exposes, politics and foreign af- 
fairs, sociology, medicine, psychology and 
psychiatry, science, news, entertainment, 
adventure, 
“off trail,” “as told to,” “you or how to,” 


crime, business, institutions, 


“acres of diamonds.” 

Not a textbook, A GUIDE TO SUC- 
CESSFUL MAGAZINE WRITING is in- 
teresting reading for everybody. Impor- 
tant, too, it gives practical advice to the 
amateur who wants to become a profes- 


sional. 

AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AMERI- 
CAN HUMOR. Edited by Bennett Cerf, 
Garden City: Doubleday. 688 pp. 
$3.95. 

Every decade has its collection of 
humor. Back in 1941 A SUBTREAS- 
URY OF AMERICAN HUMOR was put 
on the market. Since then, says Bennett 
Cerf, “a brand new crop of first-class hu- 
morists has appeared to brighten our hori- 
zon. Thomas Heggen, Max Shulman, 
Russell Lynes, Cleveland Amory, H. Allen 
Smith, John Crosby, and Art Buchwald 


are only a few of them.” 


The new crop as well as the standbys 
appear in the twelve sections of this thick 
volume. Regional humor is classified un- 
der: US.A.: New England; New York, 
the Southland; the Midwest, the South- 
west, the Far West. Other sections are: 
this side of parodies, the next verse you 
hear, a whiff of grease paint; growing 
pains; beyond the 12-mile limit. 

Many of the contributors are newspa- 
permen or ex-newspapermen from the 
days of Mark Twain to our contempo- 
raries. Neither the editor nor his writers 
worry too much about a definition of hu- 
mor, for humor escapes most efforts to 
fence it in. The publication adviser who 
may encounter adolescent humorists may 
want to prescribe large doses of this book 
either to her students or for herself. 

FLORIDA LAW OF THE PRESS. By 
Kenneth Ballinger. Tallahassee: Capital 
Printers. 101 pp. 

Newsmen everywhere encounter the 
law. News coverage of government—law- 


makers, law-enforcers, law-interpreters— 
makes this encounter inescapable. More- 
over, some laws apply to the newsman. 
Attorney Kenneth Ballinger, former 
lecturer at the Florida State University 


School of Journalism and now a member 
of the Florida State Legislature, is well- 
qualified to provide a statement on laws 
concerning media of mass communication 
in Florida. 


A former successful newspapernian, 
Ballinger’s book applies primarily to pub- 
lic notice and to the press. It is based on 
a study of the Constitution, statutes, su- 
preme court notes, and attorney general's 
decisions. 

These main subjects are covered: defi- 
nition of a newspaper for legal notice, 
legal advertising and public notice, rates 
for legal advertising, delinquent tax lists, 


sales tax rule, state purchasing council, § 


constitutional changes, public records, 
privilege, defamation, right of privacy, 
freedom of speech and press, false or il- 
legal advertising, lotteries and give-aways, 
contempt of court, miscellaneous laws of 
newspaper and radio. 


Both newsman and attorneys will find § 


this compact book, carefully indexed, an 
indispensable volume in Florida. It also 
will be of value to reporters in other 
states interesting in comparing the laws 
of their state with those of Florida. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO RADIO 
AND TELEVISION. By David C. Phil- 
lips, John M. Grogan, and Earl H. Ryan. 
423 pp. $5. 

Radio, television, and cinema have revo- 
mass communication. They 
have not replaced newspapers, periodicals, 


lutionized 


books, and other printed media. But J 


they have added to the vital impact mass 
media may make for better or for worse. 


Intended primarily for beginners, this 


book provides illustrative material in the f 


form of representative scripts. Emphasis, 
the authors note, is “upon network and 
large-station operations.” 

Chapter headings include radio and 
television today and yesterday, station of- 
ganization and equipment, station per- 


sonnel, programming, writing for radio ¥ 


and television, speech personality, pro- 
ducing the radio and television show, 
newswriting and newscasting, regulations 
of radio and television, films for television, 
educational television, audience measute- 
ment. 

This is on the whole a satisfactory book. 
Since commercial radio and television are 
supported by advertising, it is surprising 
that advertising is not even listed in the 
index. 
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Sixth Grade Project 








(Continued from Page 7) 


schedule is reported through contribu- 
tions from each grade, with a final okay 
by the teacher before the copy is delivered 
to the editor. 

“Our teachers are disappointed if they 
find copies in the students’ desks,” said 
Mr. John Thomy, faculty sponsor and 
headmaster of the Lower School. “They 
are urged to take them home as a bulletin 
for their parents.” 

Two copies went to the Department of 
Education, Springfield, Ill, after a recent 
visit of its representatives, who were given 
a demonstration on production of the 
four-page paper. 

The Junior Gem started at Bateman in 
1954 as a project of an English group 
which was studying newspaper writing 
and production. The name was chosen 
in competition among the youngsters, the 
title Junior being given to distinguish it 
from The Chronicle, publication of the 
Upper School. The original Gem staff 
were all members of the Sixth group, un- 
der editorship of Bob Cummings, who 
came to Bateman from a school in Ja- 
maica. Present staff works under the di- 
rection of Robert Larson. Sports editor, 
Eddie Arnold, covers all games of the 
Bateman Tigers. The Science section is 
in charge of Martin Guttman, who always 
includes a student-contributed yarn of 
science-fiction, usually continued, and has 
the whole school asking about the next 
issue. 


| a ORDER to promote reader interest 

in kindergarten and first grade, Art 
editor, Irene Lourie, plans for each issue 
pictures to be colored. The jokes in 
Linda Chaikin’s humor section are often 
quoted and help to sell the Gem. 

The editor and his assistant, business 
manager, Terry Shevelenko, plan their dis- 
tribution to cover every room, and often 
at Bateman social affairs, they sell more 
than twice as many copies to parents and 
their friends. 

A donation of a Gestetner mimeograph, 
using paste ink with silk screen, produces 
a cleaner job and permits a change of 
color. 


Faculty sponsor, Mr. Thomy, finds that 
working on the Gem brings out the writ- 
ing abilities of his Sixth group children 
and heightens their interest in reading. 
The business manager, working with the 
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Student Council president, is gaining a 
foundation for future experience in the 
business world as they figure profit and 
loss on a modest scale. 

“We work on the American capitalistic 
plan,” said Mr. Thomy, “with no dona- 
tions or contributions. We have hit an 
all-time high in paid subscribers, and hope 
to reach 100 per cent.” 





J-Day 


(Continued from Page 5) 


and Inland Empire trophies for writing, 
traced the news story from the reporter's 
original story until it comes out in the 
town edition of the Spokane Daily 
Chronicle. 

The speaker showed a feature of his 
in these forms: Original and edited copy, 
the type and the accompanying cut, the 
paper matrix of the page and the day's 
six different editions in which the story 
appeared. 

Through a chart, Mr. Lemon explained 
how a reporter must get to the “meat” 
of a story. The relationship between 
copy and circulation was summarized. 

An illustrated leaflet, “The Story of 
a Chronicle News Story,” went to each 
J-Day participant through the courtesy 
of the paper. 

A local man, Pete F. E. Long, who had 
many years of experience as a commercial 
artist and a photographer in the news- 
paper field before he opened his own 
studio, demonstrated techniques for get- 
ting action into school newspaper car- 
toons. Mr. Long, whose art work has won 
his wide recognition, told where to find 
cartoon ideas. As he talked, he drew. 
Later, he autographed cartoons which be- 
came “trasures” of the young journalists 
at the close of the day. 


“Just one idea should be developed into 
a picture,” he said. “Too many ideas in 
a cartoon will confuse the reader. If the 
cartoon can tell the story without an ex- 
planation, the staff cartoonist has cap- 
tured an idea that will ‘register’ with his 
readers.” 

Snack time and lunch in an adjacent 
high school provided breaks in the 
day’s activities. 


“The day is going too fast. I can’t be- 
lieve it's noon,” said a sixth-grade girl, 
who is editor of her school’s paper. 
(‘Noon’ happened to be 1 p.m., for J- 
Day participants ate after the senior 





high school’s lunch periods were over.) 


T HE afternoon session was opened by 
Donald A. Townsend, head of the 
school district print shop, who later was 
in charge of conducted tours through 
the composing and press rooms of the 
shop. For the first time, many youngsters 
—and some adults—saw linotype ma- 
chines, job and flat-bed presses, and other 
machines in operation. One of the city’s 
senior high school papers was going over 
the press; so elementary school youngsters 
who will soon be enrolled in that school 
had a special thrill watching the press. 

As a souvenir of the trip, each individ- 
ual received a linotype slug containing 
his name. A copy of the Journalist’s Creed, 
printed in two colors, was also issued to 
each person. 

Coast to coast, there are many press 
clinics for senior high schools and a few 
for junior and senior high schools. Clinics 
limited to elementary school journalists 
are scarce. 

Perhaps, Spokane’s young journalists 
who have “gone ashore” after their J-Day 
cruise, may provide a pattern for other 
city systems where elementary school 
journalists have found themselves beyond 
the range of the conning tower. 





News and Notes... 


Tacoma Know-How, a publication of 
the Tacoma, Wash., Public Schools, con- 
tains a practical bit of everything from 
all the schools and departments of the 
city, written informally and instructively, 
and giving an intimate insight into the 
day-by-day happenings in the system. 


Warren's Standard Printing Papers, 
published by the S. D. Warren Co. of 
Boston, gives samples of their product 
with illustrations showing what can be 
printed on them. This would be an ex- 
cellent guide for yearbook Advisers and 
staffs. 


ee 


“Publishing and Promoting a Literary 
Magazine” by Erwin F. Karner, East Ten- 
nessee State College, Johnson City, in the 
May, 1955, Student Activities, will answer 
many questions as to popularity, pro- 
cedure, and financing such a publication 
that have arisen in the minds of many 
Advisers. 
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How We Established 


(Continued from Page 3) 


O'Brien was a noted writer, was printed 
in Ballston Spa, and Mr. O’Brien and the 
members of his sixth period journalism 
class, which included most of the staff, 
were very pleased with the Siena mag- 
azine, it was only natural to engage The 
Journal Press of Ballston Spa as our 
printer. The Austin-Empire Engravers, 
Inc., Albany, signed to handle all the 
engravings. A free mat service, another 
aid made possible by our printer, proved 
very valuable and cut down the cost of 
engraving considerably as only half as 
many cuts as originally planned were 
necessary. 

The 
with the editor and adviser planned many 
of the stories. Editorial board members 
were given a general idea of how many 
pages they should fill and the approxi- 
mate number of words. The magazine is 
standard 814” by 11” size and pages are 
divided into three columns. A page con- 
sists of about 1200 words but pictures 
cut that down to about 900. We original- 
ly planned to have a 24 page magazine 
but the copy was so superior that we 
jumped this to 32 pages not counting the 
four covers which brought the book to 
36 pages. 

Students were given until the Christ- 
mas vacation to hand in original stories, 
essays, feature articles or poems. It must 

e repeated that several specific assign- 
ments were made to the more experienced 
writers to avoid a hit-or-miss, unbalanced 
situation. As it is our feeling that poetry 
is frequently overdone in high school 
magazines we accepted only two poems 
as worthy of publishing. We never will 
allow over one page of poetry in a 32 page 
book as the tendency to copy poems is 
very strong and originality is of the ut- 
most importance in The Flying Dutch- 
man. 


journalism class inconjunction 


HE copy was assembled just prior to 

the Christmas vacation and typed, 
double-spaced on yellow paper (easier on 
the eyes) on the last day of school in 
1954. When our typists completed their 
work, they had 90 pages of material and 
we knew that we were in business. The 
typed copy was carefully proofread by 
the editor, assistant editor, and the ad- 
viser. Proofreading is extremely difficult 
and if more than three attempt it, a uni- 
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form approach will be lost. Each author, 
of course, must check the galley proofs, 
and page proofs of his own particular 
manuscript in order that we are sure that 
all of us are satisfied. 


The editor and the adviser and several 
members of the journalism class com- 
pleted the layout and the headlines on 
December 24. The Journal Press received 
the material well in advance of the 30 
days they required of us so we were sure 
of our February 1 publication date. While 
the writing was going on so was the art 
work. Caroline Davis, a brilliantly tal- 
ented 17-year-old senior artist, made the 
cover for the first issue. Appropriately it 
was done in brilliant red and white and 
pictured a skater with the title The Fly- 
ing Dutchman prominently displayed. 
The cover created a sensation when it 
reached the student body. Caroline also 
was responsible for a page of “Intra- 
Muros” within the magazine which she 
titled “Classroom Capers.” They were 
humorous sketches of what goes on be- 
hind the scenes in any American high 
school. The illustrations for the stories 
were planned by Caroline with the au- 
thors and the editor. 

Naturally the business and advertising 
departments were working in full swing. 
Every penny had to be raised by the 
students and the local merchants were 
hard to convince as this was our first 
issue and they couldn't believe that we 
would accomplish what we claimed we 
would. Let it be said here that after our 
first issue, ads for subsequent issues will 
be secured a lot easier because of our 
first-place CSPA rating and the general 
excellence of our product. 


The ad rates were as follows: $5 for 
1/12 page; $10 for a standard 1/6 page; 
$25 for 1/2 page and $50 for a full page 
ad. We decided not to take more than 10 
per cent of the book in ads. In other 
words, a 40 page magazine would not 
include more than four pages of ads. We 
realize that this is way under the usual 
percentage but we wanted our students 
to read stories and not ads. 

The advertising staff, working day and 
night, secured 27 ads which totaled $265. 
A successful marionette show to raise 
funds produced another $70. A student 
subscription plan which insured a copy 


of the magazine at a price of 50 cents to 
every student in the school produced 
$325. Additional sales to students who 
wanted more than one copy brought in 
another $50. Our total credits therefore § 
amounted to $710. Expenses including 
$570.10 for printing, $81.57 for engrav- 
ing and miscellaneous expense for stamps § 
etc., brought the total to $660. The $50 
balance was an eloquent tribute to the ad- | 
vertising and business departments and to f 
our inexhaustible faculty adviser who § 
used his car day after day in calling on 
merchants for ads. We feel that few 
faculty advisers in this country would run 
their car hundreds of miles on school busi- 
ness without any charge as did our de- 9 
termined, indomitable Mr. O’Brien. The 
twenty-two homerooms who all co- 
operated in purchasing copies for each 
and every student through bake sales are 
also to be congratulated. 


HEN the magazine appeared with 

its eight features, six articles, and 
four short stories on February 1, it 
touched off a terrific wave of praise | 
throughout the school and community. 
Principal Howard H. Mosher said: “This 
is the finest literary publication I have 
ever seen in my long career in teaching 
and administration. You've got to see it 
to believe it and then it shocks you for 
days with its greatness. It will go down 
in local history as a near-perfect produc- 
tion from start to finish.” 

The decision of CSPA to award our | 
initial effort with the coveted first place 
rating gave us all the additional incentive 
to make our June 1 issue the leading 
high school magazine in this country. We 
plan to expand the bood in every way 
This time the cost will exceed $1000 and 
again every penny will be raised by the 
staff. A spectacular dixieland Jam Session 
was held on February 21 and $182.26 § 
was cleared. A second Jazz Concert has | 
been carded for May 16. Ads are again 
being solicited but will not be more than 
10 per cent of the book. The homeroom 
subscription plan will again be used as it 
not only helps us but assures the under- 
privileged children from the pooref 
homes a copy when, otherwise, 50 cents § 
would not be within their reach. 


We at Guilderland Central High School 
are proud to say that The Flying Duteb- 
(O'Bie) 


man and its adviser William 


O'Brien are an unbeatable pair. 
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Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 


Here's “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 
| The New Award 


Here on your left is a picture of the 
STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 















a Medal designed by artists and 
made in gold finish 
measuring one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter . . . 









to be engraved as you order with no 
additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 
for Meritorious Service. 





The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within two or three 


weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 























CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 





Official Style Book, 25c (35c). Humor in School Papers, 35c (50c). 

Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sports Writing for School Newspapers, 35c (50c). 

School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 

Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). ——— re for Duplicated Publications, 
50c (75c). 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser's permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to one per 
staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not a part of the Contests 
nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications for individual help at other 
than Contest times. ) 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 





Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 








You Are Cordially Invited 


to Enter Your Book and Participate in the 


2ist ANNUAL YEARBOOK 
CRITIQUE AND CONTEST 


of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Deadline: July I, 1955 


Ratings: October 14, 1955 


Yearbook Conference and “Short Course in ‘Yearbook 
Production” October 14-15, 1955 


PRIMARILY a Critique for the Yearbook or the 

Classbook, the Contest provides a periodic rating 
on a nation-wide basis by a Board of experienced 
Judges. This critique stimulates student interest and 
activity and contributes to the betterment of the book. 
The rating scale is the result of a thorough study of 
yearbooks and of consultations with Advisers in the 
field, printers, engravers, photographers, paper and 
cover manufacturers. Beginning with 105 entries in 
the First Critique and Contest in 1935, the number 
reached 1,151 in 1954. To date, 9,449 Yearbooks 
have been rated in the Annual Contest in addition 
to those receiving individual treatment in the CSPA’s 
Critical Service. This growth gives testimony of the 
value and effectiveness of the objective sérvice ren- 
dered to Advisers and staff members by the Asso- 
ciation. 


HE Contest Entry and Self-Analysis Form pro- 

vides three valuable features. First, it gives Ad- 
visers and staffs a list of criteria which act as guides 
to check the present and to plan the future yearbook. 
Second, it gives the judges the background of the 
yearbook so that it may be analyzed and rated with 
understanding. Third, unusual ideas from the books 
may be listed by the staff for special consideration 
and as a contribution to the information of the year- 
book staff and Adviser in the field. “YEARBOOK 
FUNDAMENTALS,” a 40-page booklet of infor- 
mation on the preparation and production of annuals, 
including an itemized scoring section with the Judge’s 
comments, is forwarded to all participants in the Con- 


test. Frequently, this booklet is used as a textbook 
by the staffs. 


For further information, write 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 











